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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


In the game of “chicken” being played over 
Berlin, the odds seem to be that both sides will swerve 
enough to avoid a thermonuclear head-on. But this is 
by no means sure, and with the stakes so high any odds 
at all are unpleasant to contemplate. 

In a very complex situation, at least two things ap- 
pear certain: 

First, the West cannot and will not permit West 
Berlin to slip behind the Iron Curtain. West Berlin 
has become the leading symbol of freedom in the East- 
West struggle and will be protected even at the risk 
of nuclear war. Fortunately, although it has not been 
widely reported in the U.S. press, Khrushchev has 
stated that he does not intend to try to push the 
Western powers out of Berlin. At a rally on June 29 
in Moscow, he said: 


“We are threatening nobody by proposing 
a German peace treaty and to solve, on this basis, the 
question of West Berlin. I wish to say once again that 
the social-economic order in West Berlin will remain 
such as the population wishes. 

“We move to establish reliable international guaran- 
tees on non-interference in the affairs of West Berlin: 
let the four great powers be the guarantors and keep 
some contingents of their armed forces in the free city, 
or such guarantees could be provided by the armed 
forces of neutral nations, or the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

“There will be no blockade of West Berlin and no 
obstacles will be put up on the routes of access to the 
city. West Berlin will be able to maintain free con- 
tacts with all states at its own discretion. 

“Since the communication lanes to West Berlin pass 
through the territory of the German Democratic Re- 
public, agreement with the government of this state 
should be reached, consequently, on their use, as the 
existing international traditions and laws require.” 

Khrushchev’s words, of course, are no tangible as- 
surance of the security of West Berlin, either now or 
after he signs a peace treaty with East Germany. Nor, 


for that matter, do our troops in West Berlin provide 
any real security. It is the threat of nuclear retalia- 
tion, should the Reds move to take over West Berlin, 
that has thus-far kept it free. Therefore, much as he 
would like to get this ‘“‘bone out of his throat,” Khrush- 
chev is no more likely to permit the East Germans to 
run this risk than he is to run it himself now while 
he is still directly in charge. 


The second apparent certainty is that the 
West will not consider it a cause for war if Khrush- 
chev carries out his threat to sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany this year, as evidently he 
will if a broader agreement cannot be reached. If all 
goes smoothly Russia may sign the pact, the East Ger- 
mans may start stamping papers instead of the Rus- 
sians, and the West may wonder what it got mobilized 
about. 

The greatest danger appears to lie in the possibility 
of accidental war. As tensions mount and gigantic war 
machines roll into a state of greater readiness, one 
human aberration could start a chain reaction that 
would leave the world in ashes. Particularly frighten- 
ing would be an uprising in East Berlin or elsewhere 
in East Germany. When Willy Brandt, Lord Mayor of 
Berlin, was asked whether he thought there might be 
another uprising in East Berlin such as the one that 
occurred in 1953, he replied: ‘‘No, but I did not think 
so in 1953 either.” 


Even if the world drifts through the Berlin 
crisis without catastrophe, the greatest tragedy may 
be that we have lost one of the last chances to make a 
breakthrough toward a peaceful world. Only a few 
months ago there was great hope that a nuclear test 
ban treaty might be signed and lead the way to broader 
disarmament agreements. But Soviet intransigence at 
Geneva appears to have killed that possibility, and the 
Berlin crisis has so envenomed the international at- 
mosphere that there seems no hope for real progress 
toward disarmament until it is over. Meanwhile, nu- 





clear weapons technology grows among the non-nuclear 
powers, especially Red China. 

The one ray of hope is that the East and West may 
be able to negotiate an agreement on Berlin, or per- 
haps even Central Europe, that would eliminate those 
areas as cockpits for the Cold War. President Kennedy 
said: “While we are ready to defend our interests, we 
shall also be ready to search for peace—in quiet ex- 
ploratory talks, in formal or informal meetings.” 
Khrushchev said: ‘‘We say that we are ready for talks. 
The memorandum handed to President Kennedy in 
Vienna also says that we wish to achieve a solution of 
the German question in agreement with the Western 
powers.” But a large chasm divides the two on specific 
issues. 


According to Khrushchev, this is what he 
wants: “We propose precisely to legalize what has 
taken shape as a result of war—to recognize the actual 
state of affairs in Europe and to conclude a peace 
treaty with the two German states. Let West Germany, 
which is now a member of the NATO military align- 
ment, remain in this bloc. Let the German Democratic 
Republic remain a member of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization. Let the situation remain as it is until 
the sides reach agreement on the liquidation of mili- 
tary blocs.” When Walter Lippman asked Khrushchev 
why he wanted an agreement now rather than a stand- 
still for five or ten years, the Russian answered to this 
effect: “Because there must be a German solution be- 
fore ‘Hitler’s generals with their 12 NATO divisions’ 
get atomic weapons from France and the United 
States.” 

The West, led by the U.S., finds two major objections 
to Khrushchev’s demands. First, despite Khrushchev’s 
alleged guarantees to West Berlin, he proposes chang- 
ing the city’s present status of postwar occupation by 
World War II victors to that of a “free city.” Further- 
more, East German Premier Walter Ulbricht has made 
statements that appear to contradict some of Khrush- 
chev’s guarantees. Second, the West finds it painful to 
give any legality to the East German puppet regime. 
Instead of presenting any counter-proposals, Western 
governments so far have confined themselves to assail- 
ing the Soviet plan and defending the status quo. 


As with any diplomatic maneuvering, there 
is no reason to believe Khrushchev’s demands are im- 
movable. Some observers believe his prime concern is 
de facto recognition by the West of the East German 
regime, and that therefore he might make substantial 
concessions on guaranteeing a free West Berlin, actu- 
ally increasing its security. For example, if Berlin 
were to be made a free city it might be possible not 
only to maintain Western garrisons but also to bring 
in U.N. troops to guarantee free access. As Senator 
Mansfield suggested, it is even conceivable we could 
bring East Berlin over to the free side of the Iron 
Curtain. In return for such concessions, Khrushchev 
would want some kind of recognition, even if tempo- 
rary and informal, of the East German regime and 
perhaps some Western guarantees that West Germany 
would not be given nuclear weapons. Probably the 


thorniest problem would turn out to be the steady | 


stream of refugees that flow from East to West 
through Berlin. 

Other observers believe the West should strive for 
agreement on a reunified and neutralized Germany. It 
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Liebman Declines to Reply 


Marvin Liebman, secretary of the Committee of 
One Million, declined the opportunity offered by 
WAR/PEACE REPORT to reply to the article in 
last month's issue, "United States China Policy— 
In the Jaws of the Vise," by Mr. Z. His letter 
appears on Page 10. 











is suggested that a starting point might be the old 
Rapacki Plan, according to which West Germany, East 
Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia would become a 
militarily neutralized belt. The plan, suggested by 
Poland with the backing of the Soviet Union in 1958, 
was rejected by the Eisenhower administration. 


Yet another idea, startling but with certain 
merits to commend it, is that of moving the U.N. to 
Berlin. The immediate argument advanced for the 
suggestion is that the Communists would not dare try 
to take over Berlin if it were the seat of the U.N. For 
the longer term, it is argued that putting the U.N. in 
the center of the Cold War might make the world body 
more effective in dealing with international problems. 
It is also pointed out that to put the U.N. in Berlin 
could improve the possibility of establishing a neutral- 
ized zone in Central Europe. In particular, it is certain 
that the rest of Europe would not agree to let boom- 
ing West Germany be neutralized and carry no finan- 
cial burden of a military establishment. If the funds 
that are now going to the West German military could 
be channeled instead to the U.N., the problem of mak- 
ing Germany do its share toward world security would 
be solved and so would the U.N.’s chronic money 
troubles. 

Since the Berlin and German problems are so com- 
plex, many other suggestions have been madc as to 
possible accommodations between East and West. But 
whether any of them will be seriously explored in the 
atmosphere of growing tension is questionable. If a 
workable agreement could be reached, it could be a 
decisive turn of history toward peace. If not, the Cold 
War may well continue its crescendo in the direction 
of a hot one. 
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On Blowing Up 
The Sun 


( NCE Einstein was asked 
what he thought about an- 
other scientist’s statement 
that there was no theoretical 
reason why man could not 
generate an explosion big 
enough to disintegrate the en- 
tire earth or, for that matter, 
the sun itself, thus destroy- 
ing the solar system. In a let- 
ter dated February 11, 1953, 
written to Richard Hudson, 
now editor of War/Peace 
Report, Einstein replied: 
“Concerning your question 
about blowing up the Earth 
and the Sun, I must confess 
that I am plenty satisfied 
with the undisputable possi- 
bility to destroy life on the 
surface of the Earth.” 
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As Einstein 


Saw World Peace 


By Adlai E. Stevenson 


“T believe with him that our interests as 


human beings and members of a common 


race now transcend any interest we may 


have at the level of narrow nationalism.”’ 


— Ambassador Stevenson 


B ecause the pursuit of truth in 
its largest sense was the guiding 
principle of Einstein’s scientific ca- 
reer, the same concern guided him 
with a sure touch through the con- 
fused and foggy bypaths of the 
world’s political affairs. No man in 
our day, I think, devoted himself 
more wholeheartedly to the cause of 
peace. And few men have done so 
with such sureness of prophetic 
insight. 

Recently all Einstein’s writings on 
peace were published in a single 
collection, with only the barest nar- 
rative to give the chronology and 
assign each document or letter to 
its proper place. The result is in- 
describably impressive. As far back 
as 1914, Einstein, at that time a 
German citizen, rejected the war 
fever all around him and called 
publicly for the reconciliation of 
French and German and the building 
of a United Europe. Today, nearly 
50 years later, we still labor at the 
task. 

For a time after the war, when all 
Europe’s governments were more or 
less civilized and democratic, Ein- 
stein combined support for the 


League of Nations with a passionate 
plea for total disarmament. He even 
urged young people to adopt the 
Quaker principle and refuse military 
service. But such was his down-to- 
earth sagacity that on the day that 
Hitler took over power in Germany 
he abandoned pacifism, and even 
shocked his followers by urging re- 
armament to resist a government 
which, he saw at once, had put itself 
outside the bounds of civilized 
society. 


) A even while he was in the midst 
of this momentous switch, he warned 
his supporters to beware of raptur- 
ous offers of Communist backing. 
There was at least one man in 
Europe whom the Nazi-Soviet pact 
did not take by surprise. 

After the war, Einstein naturally 
remained obsessed by the risks of 
an atomic holocaust. He felt himself 
in part responsible—and indeed his 
original calculations on mass and 
energy helped to pave the way to 
the bomb, and he wrote to Roosevelt 
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at the beginning of the war advising 
him that the Germans were consider- 
ing such a weapon. The Manhattan 
Project sprang from this initiative. 

He spent the last 10 years of his 
life arguing ceaselessly with both 
sides on the follies of an arms race 
and the essential need to control all 
arms in the interests of human sur- 
vival. And if during this period he 
was sometimes as sharp in his 
criticism of the West as of the East, 
we must remember that it was not 
until after his death that disarma- 
ment began to receive the attention 
and priority in our affairs that we 
now see it deserves. 


1. was in these years that I had 
the good fortune to visit him in 
Princeton. The memories of that 
sharp spring afternoon and of that 
very frail, gentle, ascetic old man 
in his shawl and silver halo are for- 
ever bright. I count that afternoon 
among the most precious hours of 
a busy life, and that this humble, 
modest man cared to talk to me 
about disarmament and peace gave 


a meaning and significance to my 
life and work I had never felt before. 

A man whose reactions over so 
many years reflected so faithfully 
the spirit of truth and conciliation 
deserves, I believe, to be heard be- 
yond the grave, and perhaps the 
greatest honor we can do Einstein is 
to heed the words he spoke to our 
future condition. 

And there can be no doubt about 
his main message. It is a sobering 
one. Again and again he returned to 
the theme that mankind’s only hope 
of survival lies in rising above 
nationalist parochialism and build- 
ing the minimum institutions of 
world order. He knew our planet to 
be too small and too dangerous to 
be ruled by anything but law. He 
believed passionately in the creation 
of the institutions of world law and 
in their reinforcement by an inter- 
national police force. Nothing less 
than this aim would be adequate to 
the atomic age. Any less ambitious 
structure could not safely house the 
family of man. 

These are the views of the greatest 
scientist and seer of our age. These 





are the views of a great citizen of 
the world who in a lifetime of ab- 
sorption in international politics 
rarely made a false step, rarely mis- 
took enemies for friends, never 
moved a hair’s breadth from a pas- 
sionate dedication to truth. 


| would rather accept his prophetic 
voice than that of any other man 
in this troubled age. I believe with 
him that we must build a lawful 
community for all mankind. I be- 
lieve with him that our interests as 
human beings and members of a 
common race now transcend any in- 
terest we may have at the level of 
narrow nationalism. I believe with 
him that we must be prepared in 
the West for the restraints on self 
interest which a worldwide system 
of law and policing implies. 

For what will our self-regarding 
concerns look like on the morrow of 
a final atomic holocaust? What shall 
we gain if we win some local partisan 
advantage and lose our whole power 
to survive? 





When the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Voted Together — and Lost 


| an international conference in which the 
United States and the Soviet Union voted on the same 
side on a series of controversial questions. Further 
imagine that the two great powers, joined by many 
middle-sized powers, lost these votes, gracefully sub- 
mitting to the majority decision of “powerless” small 
states. 

Although it went virtually unreported in the United 
States press, such a conference did take place. It was 
the United Nations Conference on Diplomatic Inter- 
course and Immunities, held in Vienna from March 
2 to April 18 and attended by 81 nations. 

The conference was called the Second Congress of 
Vienna because it met at the Neue Hofburg, the 
former imperial palace of the Hapsburgs, very near 
the place where the first Congress of Vienna met in 
1815 after Napoleon’s fall. That Congress settled the 
peace of Europe and, at the same time, laid down 
the first generally recognized rules of diplomacy. 
These rules have in large part endured through all 
the intervening time, until the Second Congress of 
Vienna completed its Convention. 


U nixe the First Congress, the 1961 gathering had 
no Metternichs or Talleyrands or Nesselrodes. It may 
well have been the lack of top international personali- 
ties that caused the conference to finish as a complete 
success. Further, it proved that the United Nations 
International Law Commission, which prepared the 
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draft Convention for discussion, is capable of a good 
job. Indeed, its draft was accepted on nearly every 
point. It also proved that the United Nations can 
bring to a successful conclusion a major project codi- 
fying a whole branch of international law when the 
big powers have certain common interests at stake. 


O.. controversial issue on which the major powers 
voted together, and lost, was on whether or not a 
state may install and use a radio transmitter in its 
embassy without permission from the state in which 
it is situated. The big states were against such per- 
mission being required, while the small states, sus- 
picious that the transmitters might be used in espio- 
nage or subversion against them, wished to retain 
the permission requirement. The smaller powers also 
won in a dispute over how big an embassy staff one 
country can send to another. The new Convention 
provides that a state cannot increase its embassy staff 
to a size considered unreasonable by the state in 
which the embassy is located. 

Despite their victories, some of the small powers 
evidently still felt that there was something suspic- 
ious in the big powers voting together. On the final 
vote, 80 states voted in favor of the Convention, none 
against, and one abstained. The abstainer, the dele- 
gate of Tunisia, let it be known that he viewed the 
Convention as a plot of the big powers, especially the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, against the small powers. 
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Arming Against the Arms Race 


By Representative Robert W. Kastenmeier 


"en today’s international ten- 
sions stem from deeper causes, in the 
last years there has been a steady 
trend toward an unyielding, inflexi- 
ble approach to resolving these ten- 
sions. By forcing our thinking and 
our strategy into the rigid mold of 
military methods, the arms race it- 
self has done much to exacerbate 
tensions. By reducing our flexibility, 
by putting us into a force-using 
frame of mind, and by generating 
genuine fear among the leaders of 
other nations, a purely military 
strategy has charged tension with 
the added danger of brinkmanship. 

Sir Charles P. Snow has estimated 
that the present course of nuclear 
bidding must lead—with statistical 
certainty—to war within 10 years. 
Given this danger, it is clear that a 
nuclear posture simply cannot guar- 
antee American security. In develop- 
ing and accelerating the interna- 
tional arms spiral, our own policy 
undermines our own security. Only 
if we take arms against the arms 
race itself can we gain real security 
and international peace. 

Though much has been written 
about disarmament, it is surprising 
how little serious work has actually 
been done on it within the govern- 
ment. Part of the difficulty has been 
our uncoordinated attack on the 
problem. Sometimes we have thought 
of conventional disarmament; at 
other times, of nuclear disarmament. 
We have talked about arms control 
and disarmament in one breath, when 
the two are different subjects, re- 
quiring different approaches. There 
have been plans and discussions both 
in and out of the United Nations. 
We have negotiated on general dis- 
armament, and at other times on 
nuclear testing. There has been no 
over-all plan or pattern to these 
conferences. We do not seem to know 
where we are heading. 

Our preparation, furthermore, has 
not been adequate. Time after time 
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we have gone to negotiations with- 
out proposals, without a planned 
strategy, even without adequate 
knowledge of the facts and issues 
involved. Often our negotiators have 
been chosen on an ad hoc basis and 
have had little or no experience in 
negotiations, and almost no training 
in disarmament. We have yet to arm 
with research for disarmament. 

Our lack of preparation has been 
underlined by the fact that in the last 
16 years the nature of the disarma- 
ment problem has become much more 
complex. We have always been con- 
cerned with finding a workable con- 
trol system. But immediately after 
World War II, when the United 
States had a monopoly on the atomic 
bomb, we needed only to find a way 
to control the production and use of 
atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses. This goal is now virtually im- 
possible to achieve. There is now 
simply too much fissionable material 
to trace down. Even if production 
could be controlled, we could never 
know if we had located all of the 
already produced bombs. Other ap- 
proaches to arms control and dis- 
armament must be found. 


Don’t Know Answers 


To develop a reasonable disarma- 
ment position we need to do much 
more research. Unfortunately, we 
do not know the answers to many 
basic questions. How can we detect 
testing violations? How can we pre- 
vent war by accident? What are the 
political and economic consequences 
of disarmament? More generally, 
what are the psychological and politi- 
cal factors which contribute to world 
tensions and the arms race? 





Congressman Kastenmeier, Wiscon- 
sin Democrat, has been a prime 
mover behind efforts to set up a 
peace agency. 





Because we have not had answers 
to such questions in the past, we have 
been unprepared to deal with many 
Russian proposals or to propose new 
solutions of our own. President Ken- 
nedy has sought to remedy this glar- 
ing weakness in our position by 
proposing the establishment of a re- 
search and negotiating institution 
for disarmament—a “United States 
Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security.” On June 28, 49 
congressmen and 12 senators joined 
in submitting the president’s legisla- 
tion to create this agency. 


he Disarmament Agency idea, 
as a way to fill our disarmament re- 
search gap, began with the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology of the 
Democratic Advisory Council. In 
1959, this group emphasized the ex- 
traordinary gap in our research for 
disarmament. As a senator, Presi- 
dent Kennedy introduced a bill to 
create an Arms Control Institute. 
The Democratic National Platform 
of 1960 also pledged that a Peace 
Agency based on the proposals of the 
Democratic Advisory Council ‘be 
established. 

Early this year, 34 Congressmen 
co-sponsored legislation to create a 
National Peace Agency. This bill was 
the immediate forerunner of the 
president’s new proposal. Building 
upon this base of thinking and legis- 
lation, the president’s own proposal 
will attempt to increase both our 
research and negotiating strength. 

Obviously, the need for this new 
agency stems from the fact of our 
unpreparedness. Although the sur- 
face and public indications of our 
weakness have appeared as. incom- 
plete negotiating positions, the weak- 
ness is much more profound. It stems 
from the fact that the policy-making 
apparatus of the executive branch of 
the government is seriously unbal- 
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anced. It is no secret that the De- 
fense Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission are not leading 
advocates of disarmament. Nor 
should they be. It would be asking 
too much of any group to both maxi- 
mize and minimize the role of arma- 
ments. Unfortunately, the State De- 
partment has not provided disarma- 
ment leadership from its side. 
Swamped by the day to day flow of 
events and laboring for years under 
the shadow of John Foster Dulles (a 
shadow which so easily obliterated 
Harold Stassen’s disarmament at- 
tempts) this department has not 
taken the initiative for disarmament. 

Given the lack of serious commit- 
ment to disarmament by these mem- 
bers of the policy-making councils, 
it is no wonder that we have not 
taken disarmament seriously. The 
proposed agency would seek to re- 
dress this imbalance. The agency will 
have semi-independent standing and 
it will be authorized to do the re- 
search, policy-making and negotiat- 
ing in the field of disarmament. It 
will have direct access to the presi- 
dent, and its director will be given 
full under-secretary rank. In the first 
year of operation the agency will 
increase our disarmament personnel 
from 85 to 250 and our disarmament 
budget from $600,000 to $6,000,000. 


Probe All Aspects 


Additionally, the authorization for 
research contained in the bill is very 
broad indeed. The agency is to in- 
vestigate ‘“‘scientific, economic, poli- 
tical, legal, social, psychological, 
military and technological factors 
related to the prevention of war with 
a view to a better understanding of 
how the basic structure of a lasting 
peace may be established.” The 
agency will be able to look into tradi- 
tional concepts of national sover- 
eignty as applied to space and 
rocketry. Since it is to handle the 
information aspects of disarmament, 
educational techniques will surely be 
a topic for study. It will be able to 
explore the feasibility of a perma- 
nent United Nations police force. 
It will analyze national budgets to 
use these economic indicators as dis- 
armament control points. In short, 
the agency’s mandate is sufficiently 
broad to use any promising research 
technique on problems which gen- 
erate international tensions and/or 
contribute to the arms race. 

There is also much to be done in 
the natural sciences. We must im- 
prove our seismographic techniques 
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to distinguish earthquakes from 
underground explosions, so as to de- 
velop reliable monitoring of under- 
ground nuclear tests. Research is 
needed in the design and testing of 
experimental systems for detecting 
missile and weapons tests and sites 
under the direction of an agency 
committed to disarmament. Work of 
this nature must be carried on con- 
tinuously and systematically. Too 
often it has been conducted on a 
piecemeal basis by groups whose 
raison detre is to increase arma- 
ments. A Disarmament Agency 
would coordinate the entire scientific 
effort and give it the direction it 
needs. 


~ 
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The president’s bill also contains a 
broad authorization for research into 
the effects of disarmament agree- 
ments on national economics. Arms 
production and maintenance is easily 
the biggest business in America, and 
it is even more important in the 
Soviet Union. The fear of losing all 
this business has been a powerful 
inhibition to full committment on 
disarmament efforts. For instance, 
a decline in the stock market on 
August 10, 1959, was blamed on 
“peace jitters’ by the New York 
Times. Conversely, the market ex- 
perienced a rise when rumors were 
abroad that a mobilization might 
take place which would involve plac- 
ing more contracts. Even though 
economic adjustments could be made 
over a period of years, even though 
resources formerly allocated to de- 
fense could be used for more useful 
things, the transitional period after 
a disarmament agreement would cer- 
tainly be trying. Each country would 
need to shift resources into different 
industries and different regions. Al- 
ternative public expenditures would 
need to be available, and must be 
timed properly. Economic growth 
would need to be maintained. There 
would be a loss to other countries by 
the withdrawal of American overseas 





military expenditures; this must be 
dealt with. Obviously, the economic 
problems raised by disarmament are 
staggering, and require detailed at- 
tention. The Disarmament Agency 
will consider these problems. 

In addition to research, the agency 
is to formulate policy recommenda- 
tions regularly, and to maintain a 
public information section which will 
coordinate publicity on disarmament. 


This broad range of powers will be 
a considerable advantage both in its 
ultimate function of negotiating a 
disarmament agreement and in policy 
struggles within the executive 
branch. Too often a possible testing 
or disarmament agreement has been 
sabotaged by press agentry from an- 
other agency which employed infor- 
mation on glamourized weapons to 
argue for continued testing. With 
the president’s ear, the director will 
have the ability to recommend a 
clamp-down on publicity from De- 
fense and other agencies which un- 
dercut negotiating efforts. With the 
background in solid research at his 
disposal, he should be able to develop 
an information program which will 
show the feasibility of various dis- 
armament proposals to an_ ill- 
informed public. 

Along with John J. McCloy, who 
drafted the president’s proposal, 
other leading Republicans led by 
Senator Alexander Wiley, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, have joined in 
sponsoring this legislation. President 
Eisenhower has given his approval 
to the conception of the new agency. 
The bill, and indeed the entire dis- 
armament effort, is truly bipartisan. 

With the coalescence of support 
from leading members of both par- 
ties, the chances of passage in this 
session of Congress look reasonably 
good. If the bill is passed, and if a 
person who is capable and dedicated 
to the idea that disarmament is pos- 
sible is appointed the director for the 
agency, then the United States will 
move forward to establish a most 
important force for peace. We will 
begin to convince the world that we 
mean business when we talk about a 
search for peace, not just when our 
response is exclusively military. We 
will be able to form a new disarma- 
ment position, dedicated to the 
notion that in this time of massive 
weaponry the best way to protect 
American security is to arm with 
research against the arms race. 


EDITORIAL 








The Peril of Pre-Nuclear Thinkin¢ 


re is a symptom, not the underlying cause, 
of the world’s peril today. The greatest danger is un- 
restricted national sovereignty in the nuclear age. 
Conflicts among national sovereignties have always led 
to wars, bigger and bigger wars, and the current con- 
flict appears to be leading us toward one big beyond 
imagination. Sooner or later we must have this war, 
with all its death, or we must accomplish the alterna- 
tive of establishing a world ruled by enforceable law. 

Under the system of international anarchy there 
always have been aggressive nations and there always 
will be as long as the system prevails. Suppose that 
history had come out a little differently and we now 
faced a thermonuclear-loaded Nazi Germany under 
Hitler. Would this be any more pleasing a prospect 
than Russia under Khrushchev? Were this the choice, 
most of us would probably choose Khrushchev, al- 
though with a thermonuclear Mao all bets would be off. 

It is easy to say that it is impossible to end inter- 
national anarchy and its accompanying institution, 
war, but this is equivalent to saying we are doomed. 
But men have done other “impossible” things. At other 
periods in history, for example, everybody knew it was 
impossible to abolish slavery, or to fly heavier-than- 
air craft. 

The great practical problem today is that people 
have not yet shifted their thinking into the nuclear 
age. They are still thinking about fighting wars, win- 
ning wars—not abolishing wars. These pre-nuclear 
attitudes give rise to such distrust and tension that it 
is almost impossible to make constructive progress 
toward a world ruled by law. 

Specifically, what posture should we in the West 
assume toward the Communists to best advance toward 
a world of law? We must always make it clear to our 
rivals and fully understand ourselves that we remain 
strong because our true goal is to end the institution 


of war through the creation of new institutions to 
replace it. 


S o far, 16 years after Hiroshima, we in the West 
have failed to achieve this posture. Let us look at 
two current cases within the U.S. where pre-nuclear 
thinking is gravely damaging chances of progress 
toward effective peace. 

1. The Connally Amendment. When the Senate ac- 
cepted the “compulsory jurisdiction” of the World 
Court in 1946, it included an amendment of the late 
Senator Tom Connally providing that the U.S. would 
decide whether a case involving itself fell within the 
“domestic jurisdiction” of the U.S. This is the equiva- 
lent, at the personal level, of allowing a man being 
sued to decide whether or not the court has jurisdiction 
over him. Obviously no system of law can work that 
way. For the U.S. to retain the Connally Amendment 
makes a sham of its protestations that it seeks a world 
ruled by law. 


A drive to repeal the Connally Amendment has 


stalled because of lack of vocal support. Rightwing 
groups have flooded Congress with mail urging reten- 
tion of the Connally Amendment, causing some key 
senators to waver in support of repeal. Despite the 
flat endorsement for repeal in the Democratic plat- 
form, President Kennedy is evidently giving the mat- 
ter a very low priority for executive action. 

2. Disarmament. Secretary of State Rusk recently 
said: “ ‘General and complete disarmament’ are ap- 
parently among those words given a special meaning 
in the glossary of their (the Communists’) world 
revolution. For reasonable people would suppose that 
the way to get there is to start and that the steps 
along the way must be such as to leave no one, in 
Aristide Briand’s words, as ‘dupes or victims.’” This 
position is really not so reasonable as it sounds. Ob- 
viously there have got to be steps along the way, but 
the overall goal must be generally agreed upon at 
the outset. Rusk’s position is like suggesting that the 
way to build a skyscraper is to begin digging a hole 
for the foundation before working out plans for the 
complete edifice. The Russians, to pursue the analogy, 
appear to want to work out the entire blueprint, but 
they propose beginning at the top of the building 
(with disarmament) and then working their way 
down (to control machinery). 


T's. U.S. could possibly break up the present log- 
jam by offering to negotiate a preliminary agreement 
providing for general procedures of disarmament 
down to the level of arms necessary for internal order. 
However, this agreement would provide that no actual 
disarmament be carried out until the powers had 
agreed on the control machinery. Then the details of 
the steps could be negotiated, and the pressure of 
world opinion might induce the Soviet Union to be 
reasonable. At the very least, we would succeed (as 
we finally have in the nuclear test talks) in putting 
the blame for failure on the Communist side. 

These are but two cases in which pre-nuclear think- 
ing has resulted in policies that do not measure up 
to the challenge of our times. We could as easily have 
written of Red China, which will not vanish simply 
because we ignore it, or of the explosive German 
situation, which we could perhaps improve with bold 
negotiation. In all these cases our policy appears to 
be: Don’t do anything unless it is too little and too 
late. 

It is not adequate just to blame the government. 
If we are to succeed in our objective of ending the 
institution of war through establishment of world 
law, individual American citizens must cause their 
government to exert far stronger leadership in this 
direction. There is something every single citizen can 
do to make his opinion felt. These efforts take time 
or money or both. The person who does nothing has 
no right to complain if the world seems headed toward 
mass incineration. 
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ON THE PEACE FRONT 





By Jack 


Lawyers for World Law 


The first of a series of continental! 
conferences of lawyers of the Amer- 
icas, Asia, Africa and Europe to dis- 
cuss world peace through law was 
held in San Jose, Costa Rica, June 
11-14. In attendance were 45 dele- 
gates from 23 American countries, 
including 18 past and present presi- 
dents of national bar associations. 

The purpose of these meetings is 
to undertake a program to promote 
world peace through a cooperative 
and sustained effort of the lawyers 
of the world to establish the inter- 
national rule of law, and to formu- 
late plans for a world conference of 
lawyers, which will take place in 
May or June of 1962. The series has 
been sparked by the Special Commit- 
tee on World Peace Through World 
Law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, headed by Charles S. Rhyne, 
who served as chairman of the Costa 
Rica meeting. 

The Asian conference will be held 
in Tokyo in September, 1961. The 
African conference will probably be 
held in Lagos, Nigeria, in December, 
1961, and the European meeting in 
January, 1962, at a site not yet 
selected. 

The American Conference on 
World Peace Through Law resulted 
in a “Consensus of Views,” which 
will eventually be published in book 
form. It contains recommendations 
for research, education and a pro- 
gram of organization designed to 
advance the rule of law in the world 
community. 

One proposal was the designation 
of a “World Rule of Law Year”’— 
similar to the International Gec- 
physical Year—during which law- 
yers would undertake a concentrated 
global effort to further the interna- 
tional rule of law through a coordi- 
nated program of research, educa- 
tion and cooperative action, utilizing 
all existing national and interna- 
tional institutions and organizations, 
and through establishing such new 
institutions and organizations as 
may be necessary. 

Another proposal was the estab- 
lishment on a permanent basis of a 
“World Peace Through the Rule of 
Law Institute.” This body would or- 
ganize and oversee a continuous 
series of programs and activities to 
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be carried on during World Rule of 
Law Year and would undertake an 
intensive worldwide educational pro- 
gram designed to reach citizens of 
all nations to impress upon them the 
reality of their interdependence and 
the vital necessity of establishing 
the international rule of law. 

The Institute would also organize 
and administer a coordinated global 
research program designed to ex- 
pand existing knowledge of interna- 
tional law and its sources, identify 
general principles of international 
law, and explore areas of possible 
agreement concerning principles and 
rules of international law on matters 
such as outer space, disarmament, 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy and 
other areas of international concern. 

In addition, the San Jose Confer- 
ence specifically recommended that a 
World Court of Human Rights be 
created and that a Supreme Court of 
Justice for the Americas be estab- 
lished. The Consensus also urged 
that all nations accept the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and that 
efforts be made to effect changes in 
the structure of the United Nations 
to allow it to contribute more effec- 
tively to the maintenance of world 
peace and security. 


Federalists Meet in Vienna 


Khrushchev and Kennedy aren’t 
the only ones who think Vienna 
is a good place to meet. The World 
Association of World Federalists 
(W.A.W.F.) in association with the 
World Parliament Association met 
there July 10-15 to define a “stra- 
tegy for peace.” 

Among the well-wishers were 
President Kennedy, Adlai Steven- 
son, Nehru and Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker of Canada. Said W.A.- 
W.F.: “Notwithstanding the fail- 
ures of the United Nations, not- 
withstanding the violent attacks it 
has had to endure, often unjustly 
in view of its means and its powers, 
it may be hoped that a federal 
structure for the world be realized 
through a transformation of this 
great international organization, by 
means of a revision of its Charter.” 

Speakers included Earl Attlee, 
Christian Pineau, former prime 
minister of France, and Tetsu Kata- 


yama, former premier of Japan. 
Largest delegation to the Congress 
was from France (more than 60 
delegates), followed by the Nether- 
lands, U.S., Japan and the U.K. 
Delegations were also present from 
some of the new states of Africa, 
including Nigeria, Cameroon and 
Ivory Coast. 


Scientists Bridge Curtain 


Scientists from both sides of the 
Iron Curtain will gather at Stowe, 
Vermont, September 5-17, for the 
7th Conference on Science and World 
Affairs (COSWA). It is possible 
that scientists from Communist 
China will be invited by the Soviet 
delegation, which is handling invita- 
tions to participants from behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 
Whether the Chinese scientists would 
be admitted to the U.S. is not yet 
determined. 

The meeting of East-West scien- 
tists is one of the series formerly 
known as “Pugwash Conferences of 
Scientists,” because the first one was 
held at Pugwash, Nova Scotia, at the 
estate of Cyrus Easton, who provi- 
ded financial support for the earlier 
conferences. The Vermont meeting 
will be co-hosted. by the National 
Academy of Science and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Financial support is coming from 
several foundations. 

The September meeting is a follow- 
up to the sixth conference, which 
was held in Moscow in December, 
1960. A committee of American 
participants is working on a paper 
on disarmament to present at the 
conference as an unofficial U. S. 
position paper, while a group of 
Russian scientists are supposed to 
be working on a similar paper set- 
ting forth the Soviet position. The 
U.S. group consists of Richard Leg- 
horn, president of ITEK Corp.; 
Amron Katz, RAND Corp.; Harri- 
son Brown, California Institute of 
Technology; Donald G. Brennan, 
Lincoln Labratory of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Paul 
Doty, Harvard University. 

The conference will be carried out 
in two stages, with most of the 
American conferees participating in 
only one or the other. The first will 
consist of four days devoted to in- 
ternational cooperation in science. In 
the second, scientists will devote 
seven days to discussions of dis- 
armament, arms control and world 
security. 

Over-all planning for the confer- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 





Liebman Declines to Reply 


(The writer of the following letter 
is secretary of the Committee of One 
Million.) 

To the Editor: 

We received your note of July 5th 
and the enclosed copy of War/Peace 
Report. You offered me the oppor- 
tunity to reply to an article by a 
“Mr. Z”, a large part of which sup- 
posedly was concerned with the Com- 
mittee of One Million (Against the 
Admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations) and myself. 

I cannot accept the opportunity 
for two reasons: 

(a) “Mr. Z” attributed  state- 
ments, policies and sentiments to 
both the Committee of One Million 
and myself which were totally false 
and had nothing whatsoever to do 
with reality. It would take too much 
of my time to correct “Mr. Z’s” piece 
—-time which I can better utilize in 
fighting the admission of Communist 
China to the U.N. 

(b) I have made it a practice 
never to reply to letters, articles or 
other communications which are un- 
signed. Further, it would be difficult 
indeed for me to argue intelligently 
with a letter of the alphabet. 

MARVIN LIEBMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


(The writer of the following let- 
ter is the author of the article to 
which Mr. Liebman refers, “United 
States China Policy—In the Jaws of 
the Vise,” published in the July is- 
sue. Although he wrote the article 
as “Mr. Z’’, it was subsequently dis- 
closed by others that he is Urban 
Whitaker, associate professor of in- 
ternational relations at San Francis- 
co State College. Beginning last De- 
cember, while at Columbia Univer- 
sity as a visiting research scholar to 
study the question of Chinese rep- 
resentation at the United Nations, 
Prof. Whitaker held extensive inter- 
views with the permanent represent- 
atives or their deputies of 96 of the 
99 delegations to the United Nations. 
In speaking of the Committee of One 
Million, he stated: 

“Liebman himself fully under- 
stands the nature of the alternatives 
facing the United States and he pre- 
fers, for both his domestic and his 
international political purposes, the 
complete defeat of U. S. China policy. 
Why? Because the real purposes of 
the Committee of One Million are 
two: (1) to improve the political 


fortunes of the right wing in do- 
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mestic American politics (2) to 
achieve the major international ob- 
jective of the far right—the destruc- 
tion of the United Nations.” ) 


To the Editor: 

It is regrettable that, while it has 
not proven possible to conceal my 
identity as author of the Mr. Z arti- 
cle, neither is it appropriate at this 
time to reveal the circumstances 
which prompted me to write anony- 
mously on the subject of U.S. China 
policy. 

My conclusions about the Commit- 
tee of One Million are now a matter 
of record. The parts of the article 
pertaining to the committee were 
based on two long interviews I had 
with Mr. Liebman and a careful 
reading of literature which he pro- 
vided. Let time judge the accuracy 
of the report—though perhaps it 
should be noted Mr. Liebman denies 
it only in the most general terms. 
Meanwhile, I am willing to reaffirm 
and support my conclusions in public 
debate with Mr. Liebman if he should 
consent to it. 


URBAN WHITAKER 
New York, N. Y. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Th. columns 
of War/Peace Report will, of course, 
be open to further comment from 
Mr. Liebman. 


Noel-Baker Comments 


(The writer of the following letter 
is a Labor M.P., author of “The 
Arms Race” and other books, and 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. He 
comments on the article, “The Peace 
Lobby and the Russians,” by Jerome 
H. Spingarn.) 

To the Editor: 

I am afraid I disagree with Mr. 
Spingarn on many points, and not 
least, on some of his facts. 

He says that I “characterize” the 
Anglo-French memorandum on dis- 
armament of 1954 as the great “mo- 
ment of hope”. This is incorrect. The 
Anglo-French memorandum was a 
statement of objectives, including 
the reduction of the armed forces of 
the major powers to one million men, 
and the total abolition of weapons of 
mass destruction, in a first stage 
treaty; together with outline propo- 
sals for the disarmament to be 
effected at later stages. This might 
have been important. But the “mo- 
ment of hope” was when the Soviet 
delegate went very far towards ac- 


cepting these objectives on May 10, 





1955, and agreed to principles of 
inspection and control on which, as I 
think, a wholly effective system 
could have been made. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Stassen led the West 
in withdrawing the Anglo-French 
memorandum immediately after the 
Russian acceptance. 

Mr. Spingarn says that Jules 
Moch wrote the Anglo-French 
memorandum “in one evening” and 
on “hotel stationery”, implying that 
no serious work or thought had gone 
into its preparation. M. Moch him- 
self has described his qualifications 
for speaking on disarmament: 

“T have had to sacrifice 10 years 
of my life to actual warfare, first 
in the land army, then in the navy, 
and in the resistance, and then 
having served as minister of na- 
tional defense, at the Allied war 
councils.” 

M. Moch’s whole-time employment 
has been that of French delegate to 
the U.N. Disarmament Commission 
from 1951 until today. I would 
wager that M. Moch has done 100 
man-hours of work on the armament 
problem to every one man-hour done 
by Mr. Spingarn. 

Mr. Spingarn says that the Nobel 
Peace Prize was awarded in 1959 to 
someone just for “writing a eulogy” 
of the Anglo-French memorandum. 
This prize was awarded to someone 
who had spent 40 years, much of the 
time in close cooperation with gov- 
ernment departments and general 
staffs, in working on the armament 
problem, and in writing innumerable 
official memoranda and a number of 
books—none of which Mr. Spingarn 
appears to have read. 

Mr. Spingarn says: “It is clear 
that defense, peace keeping and the 
leashing of armaments are receiving 
more serious and more sustained at- 
tention here in the U. S. than they 
have ever received anywhere be- 
fore.” This is incorrect; the work 
done by the American government 
when Charles Evans Hughes was 
secretary of state, and when Cool- 
idge and Hoover were presidents, 
was much superior to anything 
being done today; just as the work 
of the League of Nations up to 1933 
was far superior to that of the U.N. 
now. 

Mr. Spingarn, praising the discus- 
sion of arms control, says that it is 
a “disturbing factor” that “there is 
no evidence whatever of parallel ac- 
tivity in the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sians ... confine their remarks to a 
level of sophistication which might 
be expected from a country parson 
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addressing the village peace society.” 
He says a little later that the Amer- 
ican intellectual despises unctuous 
self-righteousness! I have been in a 
good many conferences with Rus- 
sians where armament problems 
were discussed; most recently with 
eminent Russian scientists, many of 
whom had taken part in making the 
modern weapons. They had the ad- 
vantage of close personal experience 
of armaments and war. 


Total Disarmament Urged 


True, they reached the conclusion 
that general, drastic disarmament is 
more practical, easier and safer than 
are so-called “partial” measures of 
“arms control”. 

So did Mr. Khrushchev, in 1959, 
after six months of general staff and 
ministerial activity in Moscow not 
equalled in the capital of any other 
power. 

So did Jules Moch, who said in 
Daedalus last year: 

“Let us not conceive of disarma- 
ment as a system of arms control, 
but rather as a massive reduction 
in arms, including the elimination 
of the most fearsome. Our object 
is . . . to control, not armaments, 
but disarmament; otherwise sal- 
vation does not exist.” 

So did the prime ministers of the 
12 nations of the Commonwealth. 
Speaking for 650 million people, ad- 
vised by their defense departments 
and their foreign offices, they unani- 
mously declared that “in view of the 
slaughter and destruction experi- 
enced in so-called “conventional” 
wars and of the difficulty of prevent- 
ing a conventional war, once started, 
from developing into a nuclear war, 
our aim must be nothing less than 
the complete abolition of the means 
of waging war of any kind.” 

They said that “a favorable oppor- 
tunity” for a settlement was “now 
at hand”; that the necessary treaty 
“should be negotiated as soon as 
possible”; that “once started the 
process of disarmament should be 
continued without interruption until 
it is completed”; this must be done 
“as rapidly as possible, within speci- 
fied periods of time.” 

These men may all be wrong, and 
Mr. Spingarn right; but if he is to 
persuade us of that view, he must 
produce better evidence than the 
supercilious aphorisms which you 
print. 

PHILIP NOEL-BAKER 
London 
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By Richard C. Rowson 


President Ayub Khan of Pakistan 
said on July 16 on “Meet the Press”: 
“I would like to submit that the 
effort should not be so much on 
bringing about disarmament but 
bringing about a common form of 
government in which the whole hu- 
man race has effect.” Copies of this 
unusually candid interview can be 
obtained from Merkle Press, 810 
Rhode Island Ave., N.E., Washing- 
ton 18, D. C., for 10 cents. 


Contrasting viewpoints on the 
question of resumption of nuclear 
tests are set forth in “The Future 
of Nuclear Tests,” in the January- 
February issue, “Headline Series,” 
of the Foreign Policy Association- 
World Affairs Center. “I do not be- 
lieve we need further development 
of atomic weapons for the establish- 
ment of a second strike force,” says 
Dr. Hans A. Bethe, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a co-author. Dr. Edward 
Teller, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the other author replies: 
“We live in an ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’ world: we must run very fast 
to stay in the same place. The main 
issue between Dr. Bethe and myself 
is connected with the need and the 
possibility to run fast.” 

A point by point comparison of 
the Western and Soviet positions in 
the Geneva nuclear test ban nego- 
tiations is provided in a new “Guide 
to the Geneva Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons 
Tests,” available from the U. S. De- 
partment of State. 


Current Thought on Peace and 
War is a periodical digest which 
makes it possible for the reader to 
keep abreast of new ideas in current 
books, articles and academic re- 
search on the problems of maintain- 
ing peace. The reader would have 
had to examine the issues of more 
than 130 periodicals over a six 
month period to find the articles 
abstracted in an issue of Current 
Thought on Peace and War. 


The next issue, to appear this 
month, will contain about 800 ab- 
stracts of books and articles, and 
accounts of current research across 
the country and abroad. The periodi- 
cal is published semi-annually at a 
subscription rate of $7.00, obtain- 
able by writing to Current Thought 


on Peace and War, Box 4847, Duke 
Station, Durham, N. C. 


“The U.N. and Outer Space,” 
“The U.N. and Spread of Nuclear 
Weapons,” “Antarctica” and “Dis- 
engagement” are the titles of four 
publications of the Committee for 
World Development and World Dis- 
armament. Newly revised as of July, 
1961, these Fact Sheets list recent 
developments both within and out- 
side the U.N. on these subjects. 
Single free copies are available 
from the Committee, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur declared, “Global war... 
can no longer be regarded as the 
ultimate weapon of statecraft, as the 
apotheosis of diplomacy. . . . The 
enormous destruction to both sides 
of closely matched opponents makes 
it impossible for even the winner to 
translate it into anything but his 
own disaster.” The general’s remarks 
were part of a recent speech to the 
Order of Lafayette, 12 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y., which has free 
copies available. 


Useful background on disarma- 
ment is provided by “The United 
Nations and the Use of Force,” by 
Inis L. Claude, Jr., in the March 
issue of International Conciliation. 

Just issued is “Communist China 
in the World Community,” by H. 
Arthur Steiner, which is the delayed 
May issue of International Concili- 
ation. Dr. Steiner, a professor of 
political science at the University 
of California for 30 years, has 
chosen an unaccustomed approach 
to his subject by focusing attention 
on the world as Communist China 
sees it. 

The September issue, as usual, 
will be, “Issues Before the Sixteenth 
General Assembly.” 

Copies of International Concili- 
ation are available at 35 cents from 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Nationalistic Bias in Reporting 
Cold War,” a devastating yet con- 
structive critique of press coverage 
of world affairs by one of its own, 
appears in Editor and Publisher, 
July 8, 1961. The author is Robert H. 
Sollen, of the Oxnard Press-Courier. 
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ence is being done by a committee 
composed of Brown, chairman; Doty, 
vice chairman; Bentley Glass, John 
Hopkins University; Eugene Rabin- 
owitch, editor of The Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, and Leghorn. 


Call for Disarmament 


“We want general, comprehensive 
and controlled disarmament, .. .” 
This was the primary conclusion in 
the final report of a meeting of 
some 67 participants in the recent 
European-American Assembly. 

Jointly sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Assembly, affiliated with Col- 
umbia University, and the Institute 
of Strategic Studies in London, the 
conference on “Disarmament and 
Arms Control” at Burgenstock, 
Switzerland, on July 6-9 drew par- 
ticipants from 13 countries — Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
U.K. and the U.S. (The latter two, 
with 10 and 28 participants, respec- 
tively, accounted for more than 50 
percent of the group.) 

Among the speakers were Senator 


Hubert Humphrey, Jules Moch and 
David Ormsby-Gore. U.S. partici- 
pants included Arthur Hadley, 
Louis Henkin, Klaus Knorr, Arthur 
Larson, the Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, 
Robert R. Bowie and Emile Benoit. 

In calling for general, compre- 
hensive and controlled disarma- 
ment, the group defined “general” 
in that it would apply to all coun- 
tries; “comprehensive” in that it 
would embrace all categories of 
weapons and forces; “controlled” 
in the sense that the system would 
give confidence that obligations are 
respected. It concluded: “The at- 
tainment of so far-reaching an ob- 
jective may be the condition of 
survival in a world of overlapping 
political, economic and _ scientific 
revolutions.” 

The group pointed out “two in- 
escapable implications of such an 
objective”: 

“First, it would require further 
substantial modification of full na- 
tional sovereignty. Its latter stages 
would require a system of central 
enforcement and adjudication, to- 
gether with an international police 
force of considerable power. This 
would greatly circumscribe the 
freedom of action of national states. 

“Second, disarmament must pro- 


ceed by stages. No state would enter 
the later and more drastic stages of 
comprehensive disarmament system 
until the preliminary stages had 
been successfully completed — in 
particular until the machinery of 
enforcement and for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes had been 
created and was shown to be func- 
tioning effectively.” 

But, said the conferees in their 
final report: “The sooner the first 
steps ... can be taken, the sooner 
will it be possible to judge from 
actual experience when further 
progress in disarmament will be- 
come feasible.” 


Scientists Set Parley 


The 1961 annual meeting of the 
Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science will be held September 8-10 
in Boston and Cambridge. The or- 
ganization, founded in 1949, has 
members in 19 countries. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
former director general of the 
World Health Organization, who 
will talk on “Security and Social 
Responsibility,” and Dr. William C. 
Davidon of the Argonne National 
Laboratory, who will discuss “Nu- 
clear Science and Human Decisions.” 
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